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X. NICHOLAS GRIMALD, THE JUDAS OF THE 
REFORMATION 

Many a man of letters who has been accounted great in 
his own time and whose work has had no little influence on 
the world's literature has ceased to be a person of any 
interest in later years, and his works are no longer read. 
Few such men have left so little record of themselves, or have 
inspired in these latter days of research so little interest, so 
little desire to make inquiry into their lives and personalities 
as has Nicholas Grimald. Nevertheless, John Bale, 1 the 
first writer of English literary history, tells how renowned 
he was in that day, and calls him the foremost alumnus of 
Cambridge and not the least glory of his time. Indeed, 
he might well be regarded as such. Next to Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, he was the prin- 
cipal contributor to the first anthology of English poetry, 
then known as Songes and Sonnettes, now known as Tottel's 
Miscellany, a book which enjoyed astonishing popularity. 
A second edition of it appeared within a month of the first, 
and eight editions appeared within twenty years. His 
name is here joined to those of two men who are still remem- 
bered. Another reason for the interest of posterity is that 
two of Grimald's poems in this volume, "The Death of 
Zoroas," and "Marcus Tullius Ciceroes Death," were the 
first compositions in blank verse to be published in the 
English language. The credit, to be sure, is commonly 
given to Surrey for having written the first blank verse, for 
although the translation in that poetic form which he made 
of the second and the fourth book of the Aeneid was published 
June 21, 1557, a little over two weeks later than Songes and 
Sonnettes, it must have been written at least ten years 
before, as Surrey died in 1547. Nevertheless, it is not 

1 Scriptorum illustrium maioris Brykmniae, . . . Catalogus by John 
Bale, ed. Basle 1557, p. 701. 
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improbable that Grimald's compositions in blank verse were 
done even before Surrey's, for in 1547 he was appointed 
lecturer in rhetoric at Christ Church, Oxford. Warton 
suggests that Grimald's verses were "prolusions or illus- 
trative practical specimens for our author's course of lectures 
in rhetoric." 2 But he had previously been engaged in 
literary work for some years. His poetic drama, Christus 
Redivivus, which was published in 1543, was written about 
1539, when, as he says in its dedicatory epistle, he was about 
twenty. In 1548, he published his Archipropheta, which 
shows him to be a master of a variety of verse forms. 

As a dramatist, Grimald's work was also of no little 
consequence; his Archipropheta, a Latin play based on the 
life of John the Baptist, is the first tragedy known to have 
been written by an Englishman; again, the influence of his 
tragi-comedy, Christus Redivivus, can scarcely be ignored, 
since it is one of the plays on which the original Passion 
Play of Ober-Ammergau was based. 

Grimald was also widely known as a commentator and 
translator — his translation of Cicero's De Officiis alone had 
ten editions and he enjoyed an enviable reputation in his 
generation as a teacher and apostle of humanism. 

Why is it, then, one asks, that the memory of the man 
has passed away, and that even his name was removed 
from the second edition of Songes and Sonnettes, which 
appeared less than two months after the first editions? What 
makes the case still more peculiar, of the forty poems by 
Grimald which appeared in the first edition, thirty-one — 
those in which the personal element was prominent — were 
suppressed, and the nine which were retained appear with 
merely the initials "N. G." The answer may perhaps be 
found in the questionable character of the man. 

There is no cloud upon Grimald's reputation, however, in 
the testimony by his contemporary, John Bale, who pays 
him the following tribute: "Moreover, truly applying his 
mind to Christianity as much in his writing as in his speak- 

1 T. Warton, History of English Poetry, ed. 1840, III, 69. 
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ing, he fervently showed and taught that salvation was 
alone in Jesus the Saviour, and that he was intent not on 
his own but on divine Glory." During the critical period of 
Grimald's life, however, Bale, through his appointment as 
Bishop of Ossory, was absent from England. And on the 
accession of Mary, when Roman Catholic opposition to 
him became too strong, he fled to the Continent, so that the 
absence of unflattering comment is probably due to his 
ignorance of the real character of his friend, which was 
brought out during the Reformation. At this time Grimald 
was nothing more than a time-server, shifting from the 
Roman Catholic faith, and then back again, recanting 
secretly and betraying his friends as was necessary to save 
his life. 

In the MS. of Duke Humphrey 3 in the Bodleian Library, 
are the following anonymous verses, never before published, 
ironically called Carmina in laudem Grimmoaldi, which 
portray him as a self-seeker, and a toady: 

Carmen in laudem Grimmoaldi 
Omnibus occurris per compita templa theatra, 
Ut laudem captes o Grimmoalde brevem. 
Laudasti paucos sed multos labe notasti, 
Ut laudem captes o Grimmoalde brevem. 
Quos modo vituperas nunc illos pro fidem laudas, 
Ut laudem captes o Grimmoalde brevem. 
Grammaticus rethor detractor praeco poeta, 
Ut laudem captes o Grimmoalde brevem. 
Omnia cum facias periturae laudis amore. 
Dij tibi dent laudem sed Grimmoalde brevem. 
Finis. 

That Grimald may have been suspected and disliked to 
the extent that he was persona non grata alike to both Ro- 
man Catholics and to Protestants, and, in consequence, was 
so ignored by both that the memory of the man and of his 
admirable work passed away, may be readily seen from the 
following series of letters which reveal the baseness of his 
character, and furnish almost positive evidence that he was 

3 Bodl. MS. Duke Humphrey b. 1., f. 186. 
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the betrayer of the martyrs of the Reformation, — Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley. 

These letters, which are here assembled for the first time, 
have not attracted the attention of students of either literary, 
political or ecclesiastical history. The complete text of all 
but one of these letters is accessible in Foxe's Acts and Monu- 
ments, Strype's works, or the Parker Society's publications; 
accordingly from these only excerpts which refer to Grimald 
are here reprinted. The first letter, however, which exists 
only in the manuscript collection of the British Museum, 4 
is here printed in full. 

This letter, which is from Grimald to Sir William Cecil, 
presents Grimald as an ardent champion of the Reformation. 
It bears the address: "To the Ryght worshypfull and his 
especyall good maister M. Cicell at Savoy be thys D D." 
Another hand has added the endorsement: "From Mr. 
Grymold the xiiij of May 1549. Upon Sir Wm. Cecyls 
desire to know how y e Students of Christs Church and 
others at Oxon were disposed as to the reformed Religion 
Hee relates y* a great part were idle & and another part 
were such as had livings abroad, and lived at their ease 
there." 

The attitude of the members of the Universities toward 
the Reformation was at that time regarded as a matter of the 
utmost importance. In order "that such statutes and 
ordinances as maintained Papistry, superstition, blindness 
and ignorance might be abolished, and that such might be 
established as would further God's word and good learning," 
a commission for the visitation of Cambridge and Oxford 
was issued 5 to John, Earl of Warwick, Thomas Goodrick, 
Bishop of Ely, Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of Rochester, and 
others on May 8, 1549, about the time that this letter was 
probably written. 

Sir William Cecil then held the office of "Master of the 
Court of Requests" under Edward Seymour, Duke of Somer- 

4 Lansdowne MS. 2., Art. 31. 

6 Calendar of State Papers 1547-1580, p. 15. 
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set, an office which the Lord Protector had created in order to 
escape the worry of looking over the too numerous petitions 
presented to him. At that time Somerset had but recently 
been released from the Tower, and had only in part recovered 
his former standing. Cecil, although apprehended at the 
same time as his master, was confined for a much shorter pe- 
riod. His star, however, was not in the descendant, as was his 
master's, for the following year, while Somerset was again 
sent to the Tower and then to the block, Cecil became 
Secretary of State. 

At the time the letter was written, Grimald, avowedly 
the bitter enemy of the Papacy, was a lecturer on rhetoric at 
Christ Church, Oxford. In this letter we have the first 
indication of the poet's duplicity, for we find him serving as a 
spy for Sir William Cecil upon the Roman Catholic students 
of Oxford, and furnishing him a list of the names of those who 
would not conform to the Protestant religion: — 

A Letter from Nicholas Grimald to Sir William Cecil concerning 
the Students at Oxford 

Utinam penes me esset tuae (clarissime atque optime vir) benignitati aut 
gratiis agendis, aut praestandis officiis, aut ulla omnino ratione pro meo voto 
respondere. Effectum est enim tua et gratia, et humanitate, et opera id 
quod ego mihi vehementer gratulor: ut cum studiis meis non esset impetrata 
quies, in loco turn optatiss. turn literariae progression! accommodatissimo 
collocari possem. Fuit hoc liberalis profecto naturae, nullo ut meo merito 
provocatus, sed tu apte sponte faceres. Fuit rarae cuiusdam facilitatis, ut 
primo quoque tempore aditum ad te dari permitteres. Fuit affabilitatis 
eximiae, quod caussam meam omnem audire sustinueris. Fuit ingenii 
in bonarum artium studia propensissimi, quam primum mihi commodare et 
prodesse velle. Breviter quod tua de bonitate fama praedicat, quod 
utriusque nostrum animi affirmaverant, quod ipse habebam in spe & expec- 
tatione, quod erat hominis summa et elegantiss. doctrina informati & 
exculti: id omne sum expertus a te meam in gratiam atque utilitatem cum 
libenter, turn etiam diligenter esse perfectum. Me igitur non solum tanti 
beneficii memorem, tarn salutaria tua monita observantem, gratum erga 
te talem patronum, tui denique amantissimum praestabo: sed praeterea 
etiam cupidissimum doctrinae, studiosisimum piorum, acerrimum contra 
Papatum, impigerrimum in in expromendo talento, paratissimum ad 
amplificandam & ornandam rem publicam Christianam esse promitto & 
spondeo. Eorum nomina (quem ad modum requirebas in discessu meo) 
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qui nondum expuerunt imbibitam animo malam opinionem de divinis rebus 
collegi, collecta in tabellam hanc, quam una tibi cum hisce Uteris mitto, 
retuli. Sunt autem a me silentio praetermissi; qui, vel parum aut nihil 
possunt, sed tanquam ignavum pecus inane tempus apud nos terunt, vel 
pastorum munia & concionatorum functiones alibi nacti feriantur hie, 
secumque (ut dicitur) vivunt. Nam & ex illo genere non paucos & ex hoc 
vix credas quos multos fuisset in promptu recensere: qui nisi utrique pro- 
fligentur, & hii (quod ist aequissimum) ad suos greges, illi (pro eo ac postulat 
cuiusque indoles) ad opus faciendum relegentur: bonis & studiosiss. 
adolescentibus nee honestae quietis aut otii, nee iustii praemii aut emolumen- 
ti ulla aliquando spes affulgebit. Equidem nullius cuiusquam vel mediocre 
ingenium damno, dummodo quam debet diligentiam adhibeat: de inertibus 
loquor ad hoc tantum utilibus, ut consumant fruges, & praestantium loca 
virorum, freti amicorum vi occupent. De illis autem alteris, qui, quid 
agant miseri homines quorum ex operis & impensis victitant adeo nihil 
pensi habent, ut ab iis procul secure degant, non possum non vehementer 
animo angi: turn quia nostros autoritate premunt, ludificantur dolis, per- 
suasione decipiunt, quibus demum cumque rationibus queunt aut exagitant 
aut corrumpunt: turn quia suos quorum in se curam susceperunt, quos 
tueri, consolari, instituere deberent, pro quibus denique vitam cum morte 
commutare oporteret, neglectos, desertos, & fame propemodum enecatos 
esse patiuntur. Cave putes (prudentiss. Vir) hoc esse meum solius iudicium, 
sed commune omnium eorum, qui (quoniam syncerae castaeque pietati pro- 
pagandae sedulo student) & hodie sentiunt & iamdiu senserunt istas pestes 
propter earn unam rem omnes crescentium ingeniorum bonorum conatus 
nimium (pro! dolor) nimium infestantes. Et quidem cum de caeteris 
utriusque sectae hominibus nominatim a me facta mentio sit: de hiis quoque 
tot numero, improbitate tantis in universum dicere necesse videbatur. Tibi 
vero (humaniss. & opt. vir) libere & audacter in eius modi rebus animi 
sententiam exponere quid est quod dubitem? Ubi enim eloquar? Quem 
implorem? Cuius in sinum publicas querelas fundam, nisi eius qui & 
autoritate valet & verae ac purae religioni unice favet? Imo si non tu, D. 
Cicelle, tuique similes in id omni animo atque voluntate incumbatis, omnique 
studio & contentione in eo perficiendo elaboretis, ut honos alat artifices 
probos, ut cum dedecore arceantur a praesepibus fuci, ut otiosi & securi & 
verbo tenus pastores ab aulis revocentur ad caulas i. a collegiis nostris ad 
suam quisque provinciam: profecto non video quaenam studiosiss. alacri- 
tas adferri, quae honesta aetati tenerae proponi exempla, qui literarum 
fructus ad vulgus hominum pervenire possit: aut quibus tandem modis 
provideri & prospici queat, ne barbariem posteris, indiligentiae nostrae 
testem relinquamus, & unacum barbarie perturbationem vitae & summam 
confusionem quasi manu tradamus. Sed sane facere te quidem hac in 
parte quod tali viro dignum est & una voce testantur omnes quibuscumque 
notus es, & ipse turn ope mihi praestita, turn aliis nonnullis argumentis 
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exploratum habeo ac penitus perspectum. Perge per Deum ita ut coepisti, 
pergentem iuvabit omnium adiumentatorum author. Ego, quod mearum 
est partium, precibus apud eundem agam, ut ex incommoda valetudinenunc 
demum emergens ad rei totius publicae utilitatem comfirmato corpore 
prodire in publicum possis. Vale vir eruditiss. & intigerrime. 
Oxonia. Ex aede Christi. 4 Idus Maij. 
Nicolaus Grimoaldus tuus. 

The first of the following excerpts is from a letter under 
date of Nov. 18, 1552, by the Protestant martyr, Nicholas 
Ridley, Bishop of London. It tells of Ridley's desire to 
have the chantership of St. Paul's cathedral conferred upon 
any one of four men, whom he praises highly. Grimald, who 
had only the year previous received his license to preach, was 
fortunate enough to get the appointment, and he became 
chaplain to Bishop Ridley, and his trusted friend as well. 

... If ye would know, unto whom I would this dignity of our church, 
called the chantership, should be given, surely unto any one of these, either 
unto Mr. Bradford, whom in my conscience I judge more worthy to be a 
Bishop, than many a one of us that be Bishops already, to be a parish 
priest; or unto Mr. Sampson, a preacher; or unto Mr. Harvey, a divine and 
preacher; or unto Mr. Grimbold, a preacher. 6 

During the two years that elapsed between the writing of 
this letter and the one which follows, Edward VI died, Mary 
came to the throne, and the Roman Church was re-estab- 
lished. Latimer, Cranmer, and Ridley, were arrested, thrown 
into prison in London, and afterwards removed to a jail in 
Oxford called the Bocardo. It was from the latter place 
that Ridley wrote the letter, from which the following 
excerpt is given, to Austin Bernhere, a devoted servant and 
clerk of Latimer, who attended Latimer when imprisoned 
in the Tower of London, and who waited on him and the 
other bishops, Ridley and Latimer, when all three were con- 
fined together in Oxford. 

... But that at your last being here you cast cold water upon mine affec- 
tion towards Grimbold, else methinks I could appoint wherein he might 

* The Works of Nicholas Ridley, Parker Society Publications, ed. 1843, 
Cambridge, p. 337. 
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occupy himself to his own profit in learning which he liketh, and to no small 
profit which might ensue afterward to the Church of Christ in England: 
as, if he would take in hand and interpretate Laurentius Valla (which, as 
he knoweth, is a man of singular eloquence), I say, his book, which he made 
and wrote against that false feigned fable, forged of Constantinus Magnus, 
and his donation and glorious exaltation of the see of Rome: and, when he 
hath done that, let him translate a work of Aeneas Sylvius, De gestis Basil- 
iensis Concilii. In the which although there be many things that savoureth 
of the pan, and also he himself was afterward a bishop of Rome, yet I dare 
say, the papists would glory but a little to see such books go forth in Eng- 
ish.' 

From this letter it is evident that Bernhere had some sus- 
picions of Grimald's loyalty to the Protestant cause, and 
that Ridley, too, was perhaps becoming a bit doubtful of his 
integrity. 

After a time, Ridley was removed from the Bocardo, and 
imprisoned elsewhere in Oxford. From his place of con- 
finement, he wrote late in December 1554 to Latimer and 
Cranmer in regard to the arrest and imprisonment of his 
brother-in-law, George Shipside, who had been sending copies 
of Ridley's writings, which had been done in prison, to 
Grimald, upon Grimald's request. This was discovered, and 
Shipside apprehended. Suspicion that Grimald was playing 
false was not lacking, but Ridley was loath to believe that 
Grimald could be unfaithful. 

The cause of my brother's imprisonment is this, so far as I can perceive. 
There is a young man called Mr. Grimbold, which was my chaplain, a 
preacher, and a man of much eloquence both in the English and also in the 
Latin. To this man, being desirous of all things which I had written and 
done since the beginning of mine imprisonment, my brother (as is said) hath 
sent copies, no more but of all things that I have done. First, a little 
treatise which Mr. Latimer and I wrote in the Tower; where there is before 
my sayings, N. R. and before Mr. Latimer, H. L. Also another draught 
which I drew out of the Evangelists and of St. Paul, that the words of the 
Lord's Supper are figuratively to be understood; alleging out of the doctors 
only six, three of the Greek Church, which are Origen, Chrysost. ad Cesa. 
monachura, and Theodoret; and three of the Latin church, Tertullian, 

7 The Writings of John Bradford, M. A., Parker Society Publications, ed. 
1853, Cambridge, p. 158. 
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Augustine, and Gelasius. He had of my brother also a copy of my Three 
Positions to the Three Questions here propounded to us at Oxford. Then also 
a copy of my disputation in the Schools, as I wrote it myself after the dispu- 
tation. Item the letter, Adfratres in diversis carceribus. All these things 
they have gotten of Grimbold, as my brother doth suppose; not that Grim- 
bold hath betrayed him, but (as is supposed) one which my brother trusted 
to carry his letters unto Grimbold; for it will not sink into my head to think 
that Grimbold would ever play me such a Judas's part. 8 

The following excerpt is from an unsigned letter which is 
attributed to Bishop Ridley, and is thought to have been 
written to John Bradford who later suffered martyrdom. 
It doubtless refers to the arrest of Ridley's brother-in-law, 
George Shipside, for conveying the writings of Ridley to 
Grimald, and to the rumor of Grimald's treachery. 

If I dared to send anything to my brother, who is now I think dragging 
out a wearisome existence in solitary confinement, I would indeed desire 
that he too should transcribe somewhat; but I greatly fear lest they should 
again surprise him in some incautious moment, and thence to take occasion 
to exercise still greater severities upon him. I pray you, bid him be of good 
courage, for there is nothing whatever for him to fear. If the rumor which 
they are now circulating concerning Grimbald be true, I grieve much for 
Grimbald's sake; for the rest, I know that it matters not one jot to the 
cause of my brother.* 

Grimald himself, however false he may have been to the 
Brotestant cause, did not escape suspicion on the part of 
some of the Roman Catholics, for he, too, was arrested. 
From the letter of Ridley to John Bradford, written in Oxford 
about Jan. 18, 1555, we learn of Grimald's arrest and impris- 
onment in the Bocardo in Oxford, and of his subsequent 
release. 

I have heard that Master Grimbold hath gotten his liberty; if without 
blemish of Christ's glory, I am right glad thereof. My brother-in-law is 
where he was, that is in Bocardo, the common gaol of the town. 10 

8 The Works of Bishop Ridley, D.D., The Letters of Bishop Ridley, 
Parker Society Publications, ed. 1843, Cambridge, p. 361. 
• Op. cit., p. 537. 
" Op. cit., p. 371. 
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Ridley wrote to John Bradford of the rumor current that 
Grimald had been sentenced to death and afterwards 
released: 

With us it is said that Master Grimbold was adjudged to be hanged, 
drawn and quartered; of whom we hear now, that he is at liberty." 

Grimald was possibly removed from the Bocardo in Oxford 
to the Marshalsea prison in London before he was released, 
for in the latter part of May, 1555, Ridley wrote to Edmund 
Grindall, who was in exile in Frankfurt: 

Many (as we hear) have suffered valiantly, confessing Christ's truth, 
and nothing yielding to the adversary, yea, not for the fear or pains of 
death. . . . Grimbold was caught by the heel and cast into the Marshalsea 
but now is at liberty again, but I fear he escaped not without some becking 
anb bowing (alas) of his knee unto Baal. 12 

Laurence Saunders, one of the Protestant martyrs, in writing 
from the Marshalsea prison to a friend, who had inquired 
as to what the Roman Catholic prelate, Doctor Weston, had 
accomplished in his visits to the Protestants in the prison, 
gave the following brief reply, in which one detects some 
misgivings in regard to Grimald's steadfastness: 

Master Weston came to confer with Master Grimoald. What he hath 
concluded I know not: I wish it may be to God's glory, Amen, Amen. 13 

It was this visit, in all probability, that brought about 
Grimald's complete turning from Protestantism to Catholi- 
cism, his "becking and bowing the knee to Baal," for John 
Bradford, giving an account of a visit which Doctor Weston 
paid him in prison, informs us that Weston endeavored to 
persuade him to recant by telling him how Grimald had 
secretly apostatized and so saved his life: 

And so when he [Master Weston] had overly read my arguments, and 
here and there spake little to the purpose for avoiding of them, (and therefore 

11 Op. tit., p. 379. 
a Op. tit., p. 388. 

18 "The Story of Laurence Saunders, Martyr" in Foxe's Acts and Monu- 
ments, ed. 1838, London, VI, 618. 
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I eftsoons prayed him to give me in writing his answers;) he began to tell 
me how and what he had done for Grimbold, and how that I needed not to 
fear any reproach or slander I should sustain, belike meaning to have me 
secretly to have come to them, as Grimbold did; for he subscribed." 

In the following extracts from "The Story of Laurence 
Saunders, Martyr," 16 in Foxe's Acts and Monuments we have 
two scenes presented which show something of the undaunted 
courage of the martyrs, and the inconstancy, the self- 
acknowledged guilt of the tricky Grimald, who betrayed 
the martyrs to their deaths. 

The first of these pictures, which are highly suggestive of the 
dramatic events of the times, describes the coming of Bishop 
Bonner, the Roman Catholic Bishop of London, to the 
Marshalsea prison for the ceremony of unfrocking Laurence 
Saunders who had been imprisoned there for over year at the 
order of Bonner because of his preaching against the Roman 
Church; and we see the courage of Saunders in facing Bonner 
who sought his death. 

On the day following, a dramatic scene occurred at 
St. Albans, where the party conveying Saunders to Coventry 
to be burned stopped for the night. There Saunders received 
a visit from Grimald whom he rebuked for his infidelity. 
Taking a cup in his hand, he asked Grimald if he would take 
a pledge to drain the cup of martyrdom that he himself was 
about to drink. Whereupon, Grimald, more anxious to save 
his life than his own soul, refused the cup, though he was 
willing enough to drink to the health of the man who was to 
suffer martyrdom on the morrow. 

The 4th day of February [15SS] the bishop of London did come to the 
prison, where he [Laurence Saunders] was, to degrade him; which when he 
had done, Laurence Saunders said to him, "I thank God, Iamnone of your 
church." The day following in the morning, the sheriff of London delivered 
him to certain of the queen's guard, which were appointed to carry him to 
the city of Coventry, there to be burned. The first night they came to 
St. Alban's, where Master Grimoald (a man who had more store of good 

u The Writings of John Bradford, M. A., Parker Society Publications, 
p. 548. 
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gifts than of great constancy) did speak with him. After master Saunders 
had given him a lesson meet for his lightness, he took a cup in his hand, and 
asked him if he would pledge him of that cup, of which he would begin to 
him. Grimoald, by his shrugging and shrinking showing what he was, said, 
"Of that cup which is in your hand, I will pledge you: but of that other 
which you mean, I will not promise you." "Well," said master Saunders, 
"my dear Lord Jesus Christ hath begun to me of a more bitter cup than 
mine shall be; and shall I not pledge my most sweet Saviour? Yes, I hope."" 

John Strype in his Ecclesiastical Memorials gives us his 
impression of Grimald's treacherous character, and an 
account of his betrayal of his friends, that he might escape 
being burned alive as they were. 

As they had these true friends, so they had false ones too, treacherous 
Judas's, that betrayed them; discovering to their enemies who their benefac- 
tors were, the relief they received, the letters they wrote, and such like. Of 
this sort was Grimbald; who this year being in the Marshalsea for religion, 
was persuaded to recant; and confessed and revealed everything he knew con- 
cerning the professors. Many writings of Ridley he got, and secretly put 
them into the hands of Popish superiors. But this recantation of his was 
kept secret from the prisoners, and they were not to know it, though they 
suspected him: and so remaining among them, he served as a spy upon 
them. 18 

L. R. Merrill 

IS Foxe's Acts and Monuments, ed. 1841, p. 627. 

" John Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials, ed. 1822, Oxford, p. 229. 



